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EDITORIAL NOTES 



Turn, turn my wheel, all things must change 
To something new, to something strange. 

Mutability, at once the opener of new doors of opportunity, 
the bringer of new hopes, and the source of tragedies, plays its 
The Muta- joyous and its tragic roles in the world of schools 
Mlityof and teachers. The deepest tragedy is worked in 

Human Events t h e sou j f ^he one who cannot adjust himself to 
life under changed conditions. The peasant immigrant, who 
sees his children buoyantly stepping forth in the new customs of 
the New World, while he himself is set aside as too old-fashioned 
and clumsy to keep up with the procession, finds himself in iso^ 
lation from the society into which he has drifted, and, sadder 
still, left behind by his Americanized children. 

The teacher, who has been unable to find order and sub- 
stance in a changed curriculum] feels that the school in which he 
Tragedies * s P' acec l i s on the rapid way to disorganization, 

Arising from a and that the old values of education are lost, while 
Changed Order no new ones have risen up to take their place. The 
tragedy of the bewildered and disheartened schoolmaster whose 
guiding light is being clouded by the smoke of burning text- 
books is a very real one. 

The tragedy comes to the one with a habit-fixed routine of 
thought. Years are nothing and fears seem vain to the one 
who has retained intellectual elasticity, and to him there is 
probably nothing fundamentally new in education. The eternal 
verities remain but change plays over the surface, producing 
new forms in which the everlasting truths clothe themselves. 
Changes in methods, materials, systems come and go, but the 
great forces of life are still the great forces to be reckoned with 
by all for whom the school is a profession or a benefit. Work, 
hope, fear, love, play, art, fellowship, and family, these are the 
great motives and relationships that operate to produce what we 
call education. 
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58 THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

Much of that which seems permanent aside from the satis- 
faction and training of these great human needs is a thing here 
today and cast aside tomorrow. The school has had poured 
into it during all the ages the accumulations of knowledge and 
custom- often to remain there long after society had outlived the 
same. Then it has taken many a great wrench and a tremendous 
warfare to oust these obsolete practices from their firm intrench- 
ment. It is the really great teacher who has had the courage to 
reject, and who has had the power to discriminate between the 
transitory and the abiding, the non-essential and the essential. 

We hail with shouts of acclamation that man who rises up 
out of the sensationalism, and confusion of modern life to pro- 
The Old claim, not the novel discovery, but the same old 

That is Ever articles in a creed of fellowship, forbearance, hon- 
Wew esty, charity, and justice. So comes a pastor Wag- 

ner, an Emerson, and so came Jesus, preaching in the streets. 
Among these preachers of the simple virtues came Froebel, 
teaching of the meanings of family and community life, of the 
poetry of play, of the value of early habits of industry, of the 
function of art in life, and the supreme importance of an early 
bias toward human sympathy and respect, and of the interpre- 
tation of the great arousal of religious and social interest at 
adolescence. 

The kindergarten, founded by Froebel was decried because 

it was a change, an innovation upon the a-b-c of primary edu- 

.. „. , cation. And, at the same time, it was hailed in 

Tne Kinder- ' 

garten other quarters with approbation for its evident 

Once an suitability to the real needs of little children. It is 

nnova ion nQw feing judged by less simple standards than in 
those early days, when the great test of desirability was whether 
the fathers and mothers of the rising generation had needed any- 
thing of the kind when they were children. The test now being 
put is rational and valid, namely, "Is a child better equipped 
who has had a year or more of kindergarten training?" 

The case, moreover involves not merely the value of the 
kindergarten idea, but a judgment of the kindergarten "as she 
is taught." Someone has complained that the great difficulty 
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with the kindergarten is that there are no two alike. This 
objection would soon vanish if some of the leaders among the 
kindergartners had their way. For then there would be but one 
mode of procedure for all ; and that the right one. It should be 
a cause of hymns of thanksgiving that there is still not entire 
uniformity in the practice of kindergartening. Were such uni- 
formity to prevail, the kindergarten would be ready for a decent 
interment ; as it is, there is hope. 

Froebel never taught uniformity, but he gave so detailed an 
expression of his idea of the materials and methods adapted 
to the use of little children, that his followers have 
The Kinder- tended to solidify these into a fixed system. This 
Philosophy * ^ as ^ een done m direct opposition to his plea for 
ana a System spontaneity, creativeness, individuality, and free- 
dom. These tools, the "gifts and occupations" of 
the kindergarten, are made use of by different teachers in three 
typical modes, according as temperament or training dispose the 
worker. 

We have first the orthodox, who cling not only to Froebelian 
law, but to the letter. These fear novelty and dread change, 
Different an( ^ sometimes fail to see the changes demanded 

Types of by a different generation and civilization. For 

Procedure these mutability will work tragedies as the old 

order is succeeded by a new. In the second class are the drifters, 
who are largely imitative and interested in novelty for novelty's 
sake, and are inclined to work along the line of least resistance 
without any very great development of the critical faculty. It 
is this type of teacher who is likely to bring the kindergarten 
into disrepute with school men and women. But these very critics 
forget the many, many teachers in other grades of work who 
fall similarly short, yet who are not taken as the evidence for 
denouncing elementary teaching as a whole. 

Something may be said in favor of any institution which 
keeps children happily busy in a social group. Mild praise this 
is, and scarcely a justification. 

In the third class are found those who have sought to revise 
the practice of the kindergarten, and to bring it into harmony 
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with current psychology, and to adapt it to the kind of social 
environment in which children find themselves. In doing this 
no serious conflict has been found between the most important 
educational theories of Froebel, and modern thought. The 
emphasis has been changed however. Many points have been 
modified, and some discarded. The handwork has undergone 
radical changes. 

We find ourselves now in this position; the public school is 
looking for results ; where can it find a product that justifies the 
Results expense and trouble necessary to maintain the kin- 

Wanted dergarten as a first step in education. 

In some kindergartens the work is too intellectually logical. 
Long sequences of building and designing exercises are dictated 
to the children to' the exclusion of playful making. The prod- 
ucts of this work are to the children neither work, for they have 
no utility or meaning, nor play, for they have not been born of 
impulse and have brought no joy in the making. Boredom 
and listlessness mark the children's attitude. This is surely not 
the kindergarten of the Froebel who was wont to say, "Come 
children, let us sing and spring," as the signal for going to their 
games. 

The shibboleth of the one who leans too far in this direc- 
tion is found in the words, "obedience, order, attention, concen- 
The Discipline tration." The kindergarten of this type should 
of the recommend itself to the advocate of that type of 

Disagreeable educational theory which places importance on a 
scheme of study involving a good deal of the disagreeable, because 
of the moral value of going through with it. But it must fail to 
satisfy the man who is looking for naturalness and joy as two 
Qualities necessary to any plan for infant education. 

We are thrown back upon a familiar question, "Do any chil- 
dren, save those in neglected homes, need the kindergarten?" 
The Answer The answer * s found in a recognition of the funda.- 
Rests with the mental human needs. Do> children o>f that age 
Children hunger for companionship? Do- they love to make 

and construct, to impersonate, sing, dance, play, hear stories? 
Do they love to feel their power growing over materials as they 
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fashion the crude blocks, and paper, clay, and sand to embody 
their ideas. If so, they need a most attentive and resourceful 
mother, a most unusual person if she be able to keep these 
impulses satisfied and trained in addition to her other duties 
as mother and home-maker. 

As a "mother's helper," and a link between the nursery 
and the more formal school the kindergarten has its place. 

B. P. 



Mr. Carl J. Kroh, who has been head of the Department of 
Physical Training in the School of Education severs his connec- 
tion with the University of Chicago this autumn to fill the office 
of president of the Normal College of the North American 
Gymnastic Union. Mr. Kroh was for many years the head of 
the physical training in the Cook County Normal School under 
Colonel Francis W. Parker, and is acknowledged to be one of 
the greatest teachers of educational gymnastics in the United 
States. The college is to be congratulated upon securing a 
master in his profession. 

The college is an institution that has been graduating teachers 
of physical training for nearly 40 years. It has been located in 
Indianapolis and in Milwaukee during various periods of its 
history. It is now permanently located in Indianapolis, in a 
spacious and well-equipped building, and with a faculty composed 
of specialists in the three departments of the theory and practice 
of physical training, of anatomy, physiology and hygiene, and of 
letters and science. Mr. Kroh is dean of the Department of the 
Theory and Practice of Physical Training and professor of edu- 
cational gymnastics. 

The college is organized under the state law of Indiana as an 
institution empowered to confer academic and professional 
degrees and diplomas. It is under the control of the North 
American Gymnastic Union. 

One interesting fact to be noted in this connection is the 
opening of the public schools of Indianapolis to the college for 
the purpose of giving its students practice teaching under super- 
vision. 
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One of the epoch-marking events of the year has been the 
great play congress held in Chicago in the month of June. It 
was the first annual meeting of the Playground Association of 
America. This somewhat tardy notice of so great a series of 
meetings can but call the attention of our readers to two articles 
to appear in the October issue of this Journal by Mr. Perkins 
and Mr. Zueblin, on the question of playground control, and 
further to urge all teachers to possess themselves of the papers 
given during the three days of the congress. The August num- 
ber of Charities and the Commons contains them all, and can be 
had by purchasing it at news-stands or by sending ten cents to 
the publication office, 616 The Rookery, Chicago, 111. 



